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Knowledge 1s proud that he has learned so 
much: wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
COWPER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
COASTING TIME. 
BY EMILY F, CARLETON, 


Down hill the children are coasting, 
With a happy laugh and shout. 
Up hill, as merrily trudging, 
Their voices glad ring out. 


’Tis the school of a rural village,— 
An old-time country school,— 
Where older and younger together 

Are taught by the self-same rule. 


Where the younger look up to the older, 
For counsel and comfort they plead; 

And the older reach down to the younger, 
Unconscious how strong is their lead. 


Now out in the school of Nature 
They are gathering strength and skill; 
And, ruled by her laws and precepts, 
They are training mind and will. 


But Nature is primary teacher, 
And leads her pupils through play 
To work, that is sterner endeavor, 
Though happy and helpful, each day. 


And the bell rings out its summons, 
Calls for the strength and the will 

To turn from the boisterous pleasure 
To the tasks of the school-room still. 


Be glad of your youth, O children! 
Be glad of your country life free. 
Store up the wealth of its sunshine 
For the years that are yet to be. 


The lesson gathered from coasting 
A moral to life may lend: 

Keep a lookout sharp for danger, 
Steer manfully on to the end. 
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THE PULPIT ROCKS — PENNA. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


BY MAY MANNERING. 


URING colonial times the birthdays of 
Great Britain’s rulers were celebrated 
in this country. After the Revolution 

Washington’s Birthday took the place of these. 

The people did not wait until Washington 
was raised to the highest position his country 
could give him before his birthday was hon- 
ored, 

The date of Washington's birth, according 
to the old calendar, was February 11. On 
that day, 1784, the first New York celebration 
of this event took place, three months after the 
British troops had evacuated the city. 
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An old newspaper, giving an account of the 
affair, says: 

‘ Wednesday last being the birthday of his 
Excellency, General Washington, the same was 
celebrated here by all true friends of American 
Independence and Constitutional Liberty with 
that hilarity and manly decorum ever attend- 
ant on the Sons of Freedom. In the evening 
an entertainment was given on board the East 
India Ship in this harbour to a very brilliant 
and respectable company, and a discharge of 
thirteen cannon was fired on this joyful oc- 
casion.”’ 

At a club on that same evening the following 
words were sung: , 

“* Americans, rejoice ; 
While songs employ the voice, 
Let trumpets sound! 
The thirteen stripes display 
In flags and streamers gay. 
*Tis Washington’s Birthday, 
Let joy abound! 
‘¢ Long may he live to see 
This land of liberty 
Flourish in peace! 
Long may he live to prove 
A grateful people’s love, 
And late to heaven remove, 


Where joys ne’er cease!”’ 


The following patriotic words were given as 
an editorial at that time: 

‘“« After the Almighty Author of our existence 
and happiness, to whom, as a people, are we 
under the greatest obligations? 

‘‘T know you will answer, ‘To Washington!’ 
That great, that gloriously disinterested man 
has, without the idea of pecuniary reward,— 
on the contrary, much to his private danger, 
—hborne the greatest and most distinguished 
part in our political salvation. He is now re- 
tired from public service with, I trust, the 
approbation of God, his country, and his own 
heart. But shall we forget him? No. Rather 
let our hearts cease to beat than an ungrateful 
forgetfulness shall sully the part any of us 
have taken in the redemption of our country. 
On this day our hero enters into the fifty-third 
year of his age. Shall such a day pass un- 
noticed? No. Let a temperate manifestation 
of joy express the sense we have of the bless- 
ings that arose upon America on that day 
which gave birth to Washington. Let us call 
our children around us and tell them the many 
blessings they owe to him and to those il- 
lustrious characters who have assisted him in 
the great work of the emancipation of our 
country, and urge them by such examples to 
transmit the delights of freedom and inde- 
pendence to their posterity.” 
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THE HORSES AND DOGS OF MOUNT 
VERNON. 


BY ELLA F. MOSBY. 


HEN I saw Mount Vernon, on a clear, 
crisp winter’s day, the stables and 
kennels no longer echoed to the 

merry sounds—the whinny of eager horses, 
the tumultuous baying of impatient hounds — 
that had once greeted the ears of Washington. 
But the old place was still beautiful and full 
of merry life. Outside the gates flocks of 
snowbirds fed; and many bluebirds still flashed 
their radiant color, as they flew from post to 
post. In the old garden the bright rosy cardi- 
nals shone, as they hopped with funny gray- 
ity over the snow-covered walks between the 
high box border; while in the trees on, the 


beautiful lawn the downy woodpecker tapped 
cheerily, and gold-crowned kinglets and chick- 
adees swung and twittered and chirped most 
gleefully. The overflowing life of the near 


woods and fields ran riot in this safe home. . 


In Washington’s day the animals that have 
been the near companions of man so long 
were well cared for at Mount Vernon. Wash- 
ington loved horses and dogs, and knew them 
as he did his personal friends. Jefferson said 
he was ‘‘the best skilled and most graccful 
horseman of his age,’ and he lived in Vir- 


ginia at a time when every gentleman rode | 


as naturally and as easily as he walked. 

Sometimes, in middle age, Washington rode 
sixty miles a day. Usually, he rode five miles 
in forty minutes, when he required speed. He 
cared for the comfort of his horses. He knew 
how to save and how to use their strength and 
endurance, so that they could, and did, give 
him their best service. He broke his own 
horses to the saddle, and trained them in the 
language of.the hand on the reins. His leap- 
ing on horseback was famous when he was 
only a boy. 

His horse Magnolia was a famous race- 
horse.’ Its skin was, like satin, and it was 
full of spirit and fire. A famous artist from 
Europe took the picture of Magnolia on 
copper. 

Another horse, Blueskin, has been made 
famous in ‘‘Janice Meredith.”? Blueskin, 
however, did not stand well under fire; and 
it was only occasionally that Washington rode 
him in battle. 

It was old Nelson that was unmoved by roar 
of cannon or rattle of musketry, and bore his 
master with a steady courage wherever danger 
lay. He lived, as we might judge from his 
name of love,—‘: Old Nelson,’’—to quite an 
advanced age for a war-horse, and was treated 
with the greatest consideration. I think it 
was Nelson that Bishop, Washington’s body- 
servant, kept at the gate for so many hours, 
waiting while his master wooed Mrs. Custis. 

Washington’s favorite dogs were hounds, 
trained to give tongue in most melodious 
fashion. They were named Pilot, Trailer, 
Jupiter, Trueman, Truelove, Tipler, Juno, 
Duchess, Ragman, Countess, Lady, Rover, 
Searcher, Sweetlips, Vulcan, Singer, Music, 
Tryall, and Forrester, in most heterogeneous 
fashion. Fox-hunting was a great pastime 
with Washington, until a severe fall con- 
strained him to give it up; and he enjoyed 
nothing more than sounding the fox-hunt cry, 
‘‘Stole away, stole away!’ during a retreat of 
the British troops, in revenge for the like 
taunt to himself when he had been forced re- 
luctantly to give way to their onslaught, and 
beat a somewhat hurried retreat. 

Mount Vernon was a dearer home to him 
because here he could enjoy in peace his dogs 


- and his faithful horses, and watch over their 


well-being and pleasure. 


A MESSAGE FROM GEORGE 
WASHINGTON, 


[WuEN George Washington was elected Presi- 
dent, he was congratulated by the officers of col- 
leges, churches, and other organizations. Among 
the replies to the churches was the following one, 
which we publish for its noble sentiments.] 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE NEW CHURCH 
IN BALTIMORE. 
JANUARY, 1793. 
GENTLEMEN, 


It has ever been my pride to merit the 
approbation of my fellow-citizens, by a faith- 


ful and honest discharge of the duties annexed 
to those stations, in which they have been 
pleased to place me; and the dearest rewards 
of my services, have been those testimonies of 
esteem and confidence, with which they have 
honored me. But to the manifest interposi- 
tion of an overruling Providence, and to the 
patriotic exertions of United America, are to 
be ascribed those events, which have given us 
a respectable rank among the nations of the 
earth. 

We have abundant reason to rejoice, that, 
in this land, the light of truth and reason has 
triumphed over the power of bigotry and 
superstition, and that every person may here 
worship God according to the dictates of his 
own heart. In this enlightened age, and in 
this land of equal liberty, it is our boast, that 
a man’s religious tenets will not forfeit the 
protection of the laws, nor deprive him of the 
right of attaining and holding the highest 
offices that are known in the United States. 

Your prayers for my present and future 
felicity are received with gratitude; and I 
sincerely wish, Gentlemen, that you may in 
your social and individual capacities taste 
those blessings, which a gracious God bestows 
upon the righteous. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


ASHINGTON’S birthday falls on Sun- 

\/ \ day this year; and Dr. William E. 

Griffis, of Ithaca, N.Y., makes the 
following appropriate suggestions: 


Would it not be well, in celebrating February 22 in 
the Sunday School, not to concentrate attention solely 
upon Washington's public life, nor fill the hour with 
excessive adulation of him, but to show, above all, 
gratitude to God? Let us dwell upon what makes a 
true man and nation. Let us, by poetry, prose, music, 
recitation, and responsive readings from the Bible, 
refresh our ideas of duty, enforce needed charac- 
teristics, and cultivate intelligent patriotism. 

Since so large a proportion, probably a majority, of 
our fellow-citizens, are the descendants of other than 
English people, it might be well to show Washington’s 


. interest in various nationalities, and how he tried to 


fuse all inheritances and traditions m one common 
Americanism of the noblest sort. 

From Washington’s own writings one may gather 
a considerable body of quotations showing his clear 
faith in God, his respect for the institutions of religion, 
and his own personal piety, which, according to the 
standard prescribed by Jesus Christ himself, was 
proved by fruits rather. than by the mere leaves of 


' profession. 


This we may do: — Ss 

1. By showing Washington the boy, his obedience, 
self-control, improvement of opportunities, fair play, 
self-reliance, politeness, reverence, and willing service 
to God and man. 

2. By the inculcation of patriotism, apart from its 
martial features, as illustrated in the life of Washing- 
ton the surveyor, explorer, legislator, chief executive, 
intelligent and unselfish patriot. Surely, this is needed. 

3. By the inculcation of moral as well as physical 
courage, 2s exemplified in the life of the Father of his 
Country. : 

4. By showing how the grand old yirtues of modesty, 
simplicity, purity of heart and mind, dignity, propriety, 
and truth, were exemplified in the boy. 

5. By picturing the man and the sage, the example 
of Washington asa Christian, a devout worshipper. 

Special Biblical readings might be used concerning 
our country, such as Deuteronomy vi. and viii., and 
concerning the man of God pictured in Psalms xy. and 
xxiv., forgetting neither Psalm exy. 1, uor the line of 
Robert Burns, ‘ The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art.”’ 


In my idea, General Washington is the greatest 
man; for I look upon him as the most virtuous, 
‘ LAFAYETTE. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
PRAYER. 


BY JOHN WINDSOR MOORE. 


DEAR Father in heaven, to Thee do we pray 

For those that are tempted and oft go astray. 

Oh, bring them, we pray Thee, safe into Thy 
fold,— 

The wicked and sinful, the young and the old. 

The poor and the needy, for them Thou wilt 
care, 

And help them their sorrows and burdens to 
bear. ~ 

Oh, keep them, and guide them o’er life’s 
stormy sea 


Till they are secure in Thy kingdom with 
Thee. 

We pray that Thy spirit may with us abide, 

When dangers confront us and evils betide. 

Oh, let us not faint and give way to despair, 

But make us to feel and to know Thou art 
near, 

We pray that no sin in our hearts may be 
found, 

But in them Thy love may it ever abound. 

‘We pray Thou wilt guide us wherever we 
roam, 

And save us at last in Thy heavenly home. 


_ For Every Other Sunday. 
A VALENTINE. 


BY ISABEL ADAM, 


URING the winter time Aline and Mar- 
LD jorie saw each other every day, for 
they were great friends; but, when 
summer came, Marjorie’s parents took her away 


with them to their country home, while Aline - 


stayed in the city. And yet there were always 
one or two happy reunions during the long 
summer vacation, and that would be when 
Aline came out to make Marjorie a visit. 
During the school months, however, these 
two little girls, who lived in the same street, 
trotted to and from school together every day, 
_ the striped toboggan cap bobbing sociably 
along beside the Scotch cap with the feather 
regularly each morning at a quarter to nine. 

When the snow was piled up in high banks 
on both sides of the walk, the journey to school 
was shortened by the fun of making impres- 
sions in the soft snow with their lunch baskets, 
and the way back was brightened by the mould- 
ing of ‘‘thrones.’”? These were made by simply 
sitting down in a snow bank for a second, and 
then rising to admire the result. Neither Mar- 
jorie’s mother nor Aline’s quite approved of 
thrones, however. So the little girls were al- 
lowed to make but one apiece daily. But one 
dull morning in February it was plain that 
Marjorie and Aline had something important 
on their minds; for they chattered away as 
busily as two little magpies until they reached 
the school-house door, without once stopping 
to make either thrones or snow baskets. 

‘‘ Everybody is coming,’ said Aline. ‘‘ And 
Katie is going to make popcorn balls for us 
this morning.”’ 

Marjorie gave a skip of delight. ‘I’ve al- 
ways wanted to stand behind a counter, and 
sell things.’”’? She said, ‘‘and now we’re really 
going to.” 

“How are your cherry blossoms?’’ asked 
Aline. 

“Oh, they are just lovely! I put the 
_ branches we broke from the cherry-tree in a 
jar of water by the window, and now they 
are all covered with little white blossoms and 
tiny green leaves. I wonder if they think it’s 
spring!”’ 
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‘* Come over early,”’ said Aline, as the school- 
bell rang. 

The event toward which these little girls 
were looking forward so happily was a fair 
which, after much coaxing, their mammas had 
consented to their giving at Aline’s home. It 
had taken a good deal of coaxing, for neither 
of the dear mammas quite approved of fairs. 
In fact, it was perfectly discouraging, the num- 
ber of things those mammas disapproved of! 
On condition, however, that no one should be 
unduly urged, and that only their schoolmates 
and a few cousins should be asked to come, 
they had yielded; and the little maidens had 
been busily making pincushions, lamp-shades, 
paper pinwheels, and skate-bags for weeks, 
It was almost as good as Christmas, Marjorie 
thought; and then, besides, there was the de- 
lightful prospect of making somebody happy 
with the money afterward. Just how the 
precious money was to be spent had not yet 
been decided upon, the practical Aline think- 
ing it best to wait and see whether there was 
any money before they decided to whom to 
give it. 

Two o’clock that afternoon found our little 
girls busily arranging their wares in the most 
inviting array. The pyramid of popcorn balls 
and the dishes of home-made candy looked 
very tempting; but the crowning glory of the 
whole was the big jar of cherry blossoms, 
blooming as sweetly as if the skies of May 
were smiling down upon them. 

Marjorie clapped her hands and danced 
around the table, so delighted was she with 
the result; and, when the school-girls and a 
few mammas came in, her face shone with 
such happiness that it was actually an invita- 
tion in itself to buy. Popcorn balls and skate- 
bags found a ready sale, while the. cherry 
blossoms went ‘‘like hot cakes.”’ 

Six o’clock found the table nearly empty, 
and the money taken in amounted to two 
dollars and a half. So the little maids parted 
for the night, tired, but happy, to dream of 
making some one happy with their earnings, 
little knowing what the next day would bring 
forth. 

The next morning Marjorie, with a face brim- 
ful of excitement, darted out of the front 
door, and pranced impatiently on the top step 
until Aline appeared. : 

“ Aline!”? she shouted, before Aline was 
quite within hearing distance. ‘‘ I’ve thought 
of the most perfectly delicious plan!” 

‘‘Have you?” said Aline, quietly. 
have I. What’s yours?” 

‘‘Let’s get valentines with the money, and 
send them to all the orphans in the city.” 

Aline did not look half as delighted with 
this magnificent scheme as Marjorie expected, 
and the excitement in her own face died down 
a little. 

‘‘My mamma,’’ began Aline, with an air of 
importance, ‘‘thinks it would be nice to give 
some things to a ‘case’ she knows about.” 

‘““What’s a ‘case’?’? demanded Marjorie, 
scornfully. 

‘‘Oh, it’s a poor family; and there are lots 
of children, and the father gets drunk and the 
mother takes in washing, and they haven’t any 
warm clothes, and there’s a baby; and—and 
we mustn't pauperize them, but just help 
them along, for this is a very nice case.” 
Aline paused for breath. 

“Ts it a pretty little baby?’ asked Mar- 
jorie. 

‘CNo, not very. 
flannels.” 

“But the orphans haven’t any mother; and 


ch So 


It’s so thin, and it needs 


I do want them to have valentines, just like 
other children. Anyway, I think orphans are 
much nicer than a ‘ case.’”’ 

Aline said nothing, but there was a coolness 
in the air not altogether due to the weather. 

That afternoon Aline brought the money to 
Marjorie, and put it down on the table witha 
good deal of unnecessary energy. 

‘¢ There’s the money,” she said. ‘‘ You may 
spend it for valentines if you want to. I’m 
not going to be so silly.”’ Whereupon Marjorie 
burst into tears, and flung herself out of the 
room, declaring that she didn’t want the 
money, and that Aline might give it to the 
‘horrid old case” if she wanted to. 

The next day the astonished winter sun 
looked down upon a surprising sight,— the 
striped toboggan cap moving along dejectedly, 
all by itself, fully five minutes after the Scotch 
cap with the feather had whisked around the 
corner, 

Never had school seemed so dull, nor lessons 
so badly done. Marjorie was desperately cross, 
and Aline haughty and distant. It was a most 
dreadful state of affairs. 

That night, when Marjorie was preparing for 
bed, she paused in the middle of ‘Our 
Father,”’ and felt a lump in her throat. ‘‘ For- 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive’? — Could 
she forgive Aline? She climbed into bed to 
think it over. Had Aline been any more 
provoking than she had? She began to think 
about the thin baby that needed flannels. A 
tear dropped on the pillow, and Marjorie 
turned over with a more comfortable feeling 
in her aching heart than she had known all 
day. She had forgiven, if there was anything 
to forgive. 

St. Valentine’s Day brought a snow flurry, 
which seemed quite unnecessary; for a shower 
of white missives was fluttering about, as it 
was. Marjorie flew to Aline’s doorstep with 
a ‘‘shining morning face” that looked rosy 
enough to melt the frostiest snowflake. She 
held a big white envelope in her hand, and 
felt a delicious thrill of happiness as she rang 
the door-bell and ran away. 

And this is what Aline found in the en- 
velope,— first a beautiful valentine, all gold 
and roses and cupids; but even sweeter than 
these were the words underneath: 


Dear Aline,—\ am sorry I was so cross, and I 
think a ‘*case’’ is very nice. I am sorry for the poor 
little baby. I guess the orphans can get along without 
valentines this time. Anyway, it’s too late. 

~ Your loving Marvgoriz. 


In two minutes Aline had found Marjorie, 
and said, 

‘“‘T was the cross one, Marjorie.’? But Mar- 
jorie put her arms around Aline’s neck, 

“Tt’s so nice to be friends again,” she sighed. 
‘“We might buy some things to-day, and take 
them to that poor little baby for a valentine. 
Then there will be a valentine in it, after all,” 
suggested the striped toboggan cap to the 
Scotch cap with the feather, as they bobbed 
around the corner as sociably as ever. 

“How perfectly dear!’’ joyfully replied the 
Scotch cap with the feather. 

And the two happiest little girls in town 
went shopping with one of the good mammas 
that afternoon, and bought a comfortable flan- 
nel outfit as a valentine for the thin baby. 


Ideas go booming through the world louder than 
cannon. Thoughts are mightier than armies, 
Principles have achieved more victories than horse- 
men and chariots. 

W. M. PAxron. 
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FAITH, HOPE, AND LOVE. 


THERE are three lessons I would write, 
Three words as with a burning pen, 

In tracing of eternal light 
Upon the hearts of men. 


Have hope. Though clouds environ now, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 
Put thou the shadow from thy brow: 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have faith. Where’er thy bark is driven, 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth, 

Know this, God rules the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have love. Not love alone for one, 
But men, as men, thy brothers call, 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


Thus grave these lessons on thy soul,— 
Hope, faith, and love,—and thou shalt find 

Strength when life’s surges rudest roll, 
Light when thou else wert blind. 


SELECTED, 


Yor Every Other Sunday. 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S HOME. 


No. V. Homes of American Authors. 


BY EVELYN E. MORSE. 


© you imagine it was in a house like the 
iis one in the picture, in the favored city 
of Hartford, Conn., that Harriet Beecher 

Stowe wrote ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin” ? 

Ah, no! It was written in the town of 
Brunswick, Me., before money or fame was 
hers. With little children to be cared for, 
with a continual planning to ‘‘make both ends 
meet,’ she wrote that wonderful story because 
her heart was burning with indignation at the 
wickedness of slavery; and the one great cry 
which went up from her mother heart was: 
What can I do to help? What word can I 
speak to rouse the nation to the evil within its 
doors ? 

Let us go back a little to the history of her 
girlhood, and see when and how she had 
grown up. Born in Litchtield, Conn., into 
the fine old Beecher family, she found three 
brothers and two sisters to greet her as she 
came into the world; and following her were 
two brothers, one of whom was the noted 
preacher, Henry Ward Beecher. 

Her father was a minister, and a man of 
unswerving integrity; her mother, a woman 
of rare intelligence and ability, whose sweet 
spirit always blessed her, though she died 
when Harriet was but four years old. 

As a little girl, she showed a strong spirit of 
investigation, and, in company with her small 
brothers, ate up what they thought to be a 
bag of onions which they found in the attic, 
having a strong desire to see how they tasted 
in their raw state. But, when the mother was 
told of the exploit, her regret dulled the edge 
of the enjoyment, as it proved that the sup- 
posed onions were rare bulbs of red and yellow 
tulips, which were to gladden their eyes the 
next spring. ; 

As a girl of twelve she wrote a very remark- 
able composition, which her father, hearing 


read in school, pronounced full of thought. . 


He asked who the writer was, and we may 
imagine his delight when told that it was his 
daughter, 

She taught in her older sister’s school in 
Hartford, then married Professor Stowe, and 
went with him to Ohio, and here became 
interested in all the questions of the time. 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE’S HOUSE— HARTFORD. 


Once on a visit to Kentucky she saw a little 
of the meaning of slavery; and many inci- 
dents which she quietly observed at that 


_time appeared afterward in ‘‘Uncle Tom's 


Cabin.”’ 

When Garrison was mobbed and Whittier 
was writing his stirring poems, Mrs. Stowe 
was thinking over the great question of 
slavery, reading and unconsciously gather- 
ing facts that later were worked into her 
famous book, little dreaming that it was to 
be her privilege to write the great story of the 
generation,—a story so full of pathos and 
humor that men and women wept and laughed 
by turns; but, more than all, many of them 
realized for the first time what it was to have 
human beings like themselves bought and sold 
at auction, families separated, children taken 
from their mothers, never to know each other 
more. 

It is said that, when Mrs. Stowe met Lincoln 
in Washington, he eagerly grasped her hand, 
and said, ‘‘ And so you are the little woman 
who brought on this great war?’’ The two 
then stepped apart from the rest and talked 
together; and one likes to think of those two 
great souls looking into each other’s eyes and 
speaking out of the fulness of their hearts, 
each knowing, at least, what the other had 
done. 

When, finally, the story of ‘‘Uncle Tom's 
Cabin’’ began to shape itself in her mind, she 
began to write. Sometimes it was late at 
night ere the writing could be done; but write 
she must, for the spirit was upon her. 

The story was first published in a Washing- 
ton paper. The editor had expected it to run 
but a short time; and, as Mrs. Stowe continued 
to send chapter after chapter, he wrote, ask- 
ing her to bring it to a close. She replied that 


she could not end it, it must go on till it ended. 


itself; and so it did. She felt at the time, and 
ever after held, that she did not write the story, 
that it was put into her heart and brain to 
write, and she was simply the agent to do it. 


The book was translated into many lan- 
guages. Letters came to her from almost 
every land under the sun. Tokens of gratitude’ 
and respect were sent her from the titled and 
the humble, and she could travel nowhere that 
her name was not known and loved; and the 
names of Uncle Tom and Eva stood beside 
hers, for one could not read of dear old Uncle 
Tom without learning to love him and to 
crown him with flowers, as did the sweet 
child Eva. 

And Topsy herself is a character that even 
in all her naughtiness makes us laugh and cry, 
too; for did not Eva’s angelic nature touch 
even this little black child ? 

Mrs. Stowe’s name is so associated with the 
one book that made her fame that we almost 
forget she wrote many others afterward,—a 
long list, indeed,— many of them delightful 
books, wholesome, full of insight and quaint 
humor, with touches of country life and in- 
cidents that recalled her own girlhood. 

Though the time has long passed, and 
slavery is now a part of history, let us not 
forget the debt we owe to the name and mem- 
ory of the noble woman who was foremost in 
the van to rouse the best and truest instincts 
of our best and truest men. 


>A. MONG other privileges attaching to the 

rank of a peer in England is the right 

to sign one’s self with a single name. 
Every one else is required to prefix the Christian 
name. Wherefore Sir John Monckton, the 
town clerk of the city of London, has been 
called to account, as several of the recent proc- 
lamations of the lord mayor have been counter- 
signed with the name Monckton, minus the 
John. In the eyes of England this is un- 
pardonable. 


Without big words, how could many people say 
small things? J. Prrit-SENNn. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
TRANSFORMATION. 
MAY KINGSLEY BRADLEY. 


GRAY trees outlined against a grayer sky, 

Snow-covered earth, with streams ice-bound 
and cold,— 

A dreary landscape ends a drearier year. 

O Life! "tis thus to be alone, alone! 


But sunshine soon may brighten sombre sky, 
And trees reflect a thousand brilliant rays: 
The water, freed, may sing its laughing song; 
And, Life, may it not be this way with me ? 


The sunshine of a soul may light a day, 

And faith, far reaching, touch the great white 
throne; : 

And hearts send back a message from above, 

Till we no longer cry, ‘‘ Alone, alone!” 


For Every Other Sunaay. 
_ LITTLE HARRY. 
BY RUTH M, KEENEY. 

HE cold gray light of a chilly spring 
morning crept slowly over a sleepy old 
city far away in Germany. It stole 

over the battered walls of an old tenement, 
and looked determinedly through a dingy attic 
window upon a scene which was anything 
but cheerful. 

In this room was a low, rickety bed, upon 
which was stretched a man with a very hag- 
gard and careworn face, caused by sickness 
and great hunger. The man was sleeping; and 
near the bed, on a low stool, sat little Harry, 
his son, crying bitterly. 


Harry’s mother was dead, but until recently 
Harry and his father had lived very comfort- 
ably. But for a week his father had been 
unable to find work, and was then stricken 
down with severe sickness. 

The reason for Harry’s great grief was that 
the physician had called late the preceding 
night, and said his father could not live unless 
he had plenty of good, nourishing food. Harry 
had been trying hard to think of a way by 
which to earn some money; but he gave up in 
despair, and burst into tears. He did not 
want to beg. He knew there was no money or 
food to be had, unless he did something; but 
he would not beg. 

As soon as his father awoke, he told him he 
was going out to see if he could not find some 
way by which to earn some money. Yet he 
did not then even dream of the way in which 
he was to procure it. He thought of only one 
thing; and that was, he must save his father’s 
life. With this firm resolution fixed in his 
mind, he hurried out into the busy street. 

There was one thing that entered his mind, 
by which he thought he might earn a trifle,— 
singing. He did not give it a second thought, 
however, because it did not really seem pos- 
sible to him. 

So the child went bravely forth in the chill 
morning, down into the heart of the great city. 
The gay stores were just being opened, and 
never had they looked so grand and imposing. 
Harry. went into several very timidly, and 
asked, ‘‘Do you want a boy?’’? But some 
answered harshly, and some young clerks only 


laughed and jeered at his worn garments. 
Harry shrank away with tearful eyes, but still 
was determined to save his father. At last 
the weary day began to draw to a close; and 
the child, tired and hungry, sat down on one 
of the stone steps of a great cathedral. He 
had been home once since morning, and then 
it was to carry to his father a biscuit which 
the baker’s boy had given him. 

Soon strains of soft, sweet music stole 
upon his ear. Harry started. He was close to 
the door of the great cathedral, which he had 
often longed to enter. He had seen the chil- 
dren come out on Sundays, and knew that 
some of them sang in the children’s choir. 
He had longed to sing in a church some time, 
but that would be impossible. 

Why could he not creep slowly and softly in, 
and listen to the beautiful music? The chil- 
dren were practising for the following Sunday, 
and he wanted very much to hear them. 

So Harry stole in and hid in a dark corner of 
the organ loft, unperceived by the children, 
He looked with awe at the great organ with 
its magnificent golden pipes, and all thought 
of weariness or trouble was forgotten. The 
music of the organ was very low, and the chil- 
dren’s voices were very sweet. At last it 
stopped, and the children went home. As 
soon as they had gone, the organist began to 
play some very beautiful pieces. Grand bursts 
of harmony filled the cathedral, and the organ 
seem fairly alive. 

Unconsciously, Harry drew nearer and 
nearer, until he stood by the man who dared 
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touch those wonderful keys. Suddenly upon 
the full harmony rose the clear treble of ‘a 
sweet young voice; and the organist, turning, 
saw a weary, tattered little child, bending for- 
ward with clasped hands and a look of rapture 
in his clear blue eyes. 

The organist stopped playing, but the child 
stood transfixed. He said kindly, ‘‘ What do 
you want, little one ?”’ 

‘*Q great man,’’ cried Harry, breathlessly, 
‘will you let me sing with the other children 
on Sunday ?”’ 

The organist looked doubtfully at the child. 
‘“Why,” asked the organist, ‘‘do you wish to 
sing with them ?”’ 

Then Harry told him about his sick father, 
and how he had happened to come into the 
cathedral. He knew that the children re- 
ceived money for singing; and he thought, if 
the man would allow him to sing, he could 
earn enough to save his father. 

There were tears in the good man’s eyes, 
when Harry finished his simple tale. ‘'Can 
you sing much ?”’ inquired the man. 

‘‘T sing what my mother taught me years 
ago,’ said Harry, simply; and he sang a 
simple little melody which thrilled the old 
musician’s heart. 

‘‘ That is wonderfully sweet,’’ said he. 

‘““Ah,” said little Harry, ‘tif I could only 
sing the new song!”’ 

‘““What new song?” asked the man, with a 
smile. 

““The one the children sing,” said Harry. 
‘Will you let me sing with them ?”’ 

The organist said that he might, and told 
him to come there the next morning and he 
would teach him the new song. - Then he gave 
him money enough to buy a good supper for 
both his father and himself. 

Harry hurried to the baker’s, and then home 
to his father. 

From that time Harry sang in the cathedral 
every Sunday; and his father soon gained 
strength, and became well enough to work. 

Harry is a noted singer now, and his father 
is very proud of him; but he remembers with 
especial tenderness the days when Harry’s 
singing saved his life. 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


LABORING toward distant aims sets the key, 
and puts us at our best.— Parkhurst. 


RULES are good, but principles are better. 
Rules may contradict, confuse: principles are 
constant, consistent.— Maltbie D. Babcock. 


You and I, working in our several spheres 
and toiling for earth, may toil also for heaven; 
and every day’s work may be a Jacob’s ladder 
reaching up nearer to our God.— Theodore 
Parker. 


_ A MAN should hear a little music, read a 
little poetry, and see a fine picture every day 
of his life, in order that worldly cares may not 
obliterate the sense of the beautiful which God 
has implanted in the human soul.— Goethe. 


THE nineteenth century has made the whole 
world one neighborhood. The twentieth ought 
to endeavor to make this one neighborhood into 
one brotherhood. The world was once like a 
block of marble: struck on one side, the other 
side did not quiver. But it is now like a mass 
of sensitive nerve fibre: wound the modern 
world anywhere, and it winces everywhere. 
There are no foreign lands: there can be no 
more hermit nations.— Joseph Cook. 


For Every Other Sunday. d 
IN CANDY -LAND! 


BY ARTHUR E, LOCKE. 


In Candy Land the streets, they say, 

Are frosted with chocolate each day, 
With a hip hooray! 

The curbings are made of peanut bar, 

And of cocoanut cream is each trolley car, 
With a hip hurrah! 

Of caramels are the houses made, 

In all the varied kinds of shade; 

While steeples are made of sugar white, 

So that they can be seen by night, 

And, when folks are hungry, the walls they 

bite 

In Candy Land! 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A VISIT TO CHINATOWN. 
BY ANNE E. PURINTON. 


T is an old saying that half the. people in 
| the world cannot guess how the other 

half live, and the saying was verified 
to us when we put ourselves into the hands of 
a guide and started for Chinatown in San 
Francisco. 


From the Palace Hotel to the hotel of the ~ 


same name in the Chinese quarter is not far 
as to actual distance, but, worlds apart by 
comparison and contrast. The long, narrow 
street which we entered looked like a foreign 
city, taking its color from the population about 
it. The only familiar sight was the :almond- 
eyed laundry man, with his: conical-shaped 


hat, his cotton blouse, and wide trousers:, The’ 


higher-class merchant is.much more pictur- 
esque; and, as they shuffle along the pave- 
ment in their slip-shod sandals and wrapped 
in the ample folds of soft, rustling silk, they 
remind us of the bobbing mandarin that 
adorns the nursery mantel at home. Quite as 
automatic is. their salutation as they greet one 
another in passing. 

The shoemaker with his bench and the 
silversmith with his ware sit outside on the 
street, plying their trade. They look happy 
and well satisfied with the land of their adop- 
tion. 

The shops are filled with products from the 
Flowery Kingdom,— silk embroideries and rose- 
bestrewn kimonos, gorgeous enough for a prin- 
cess, rare ivory, cloisonné and Satsuma ware, 
—everything to tempt the purchaser. The mer- 
chant, with his-oily black hair braided in a long 
queue in his back, offers some choice pieces at 
a large figure; but there is a sliding scale, 
and we soon found out that the bottom price 
was very reasonable. A little olive-tinted boy, 
the fac-simile of his father in all the details 
of his costume, toddled after us, and looked 
with as much curiosity at our apparel as we 
did at his. 

The neighboring drug-store offered us a 
feast for contemplation. Ducks in various 
stages of drying were spread out. When they 
were sufficiently pulverized, they were pounded 
into a fine powder, and given as a medicine 
for almost every ill that flesh is heir to. The 
legs of frogs, dried beetles, and smoked rats 
that look like cured bacon were some of the 
concoctions that were offered to preserve 
health and life. 

They eat almost nothing that is not brought 
from China, and their grocery stores are. filled 
with luxuries of their native land. 

As we enter, we instantly detect the aroma of 


the flowery pekoe. Rice is there in quantity, 
and their favorite lichee nut. Then there 
are curious dried roots that only a Chinaman 
could tell us to what use they were put, 
pickled eggs, and spiced ducks’ necks, im- 
ported direct from China. A look is sufficient, 
and we pass out without testing the Epicurean 
dainties. 

From there we went across to the Chinese 
theatre. It was somewhat embarrassing to be 
invited by the manager to take chairs on the 
side of the stage, in full view of the audience; 
but we soon realized that was part of the pro- 
gramme, and no one troubled himself by 
giving us even a glance. The manager was 
everywhere on the stage, forcibly placing the 
actors in their different positions, lifting their 
queue and throwing it over the back of the chair, 
as they sat down. The orchestra thumped 
and shrieked below us, much to the evident 
enjoyment of the rows of men who occupied 
the parquet. In the corner in the balcony 
were huddled the women. When asked why 
men and wonien were so separated, the reply 
was that the thieving propensities of the men 
were so great that their time would be spent 
in stealing the jewels that the women wore 
rather than watching the performance on the 
stage, so, for reasons of safety, the women are 
put beyond the reach of greed and harm. 

Through a dimly lighted alley and downa 
rickety flight of stairs, the railing of which 
the guide warned us not to touch, we entered 
into under-ground rooms without light or air, 
where the people were huddled together like 
so many cattle. Then we came to the opium 


‘dens, where the air was heavy with the fumes 


of the narcotic. One man was pointed out 
as a regular habitué there every winter. In 
the summer he placed the temptation behind 
him, and worked diligently, earning enough 
in the season to make it possible for him to 
lapse into a mere brute the other six months. 
We looked into the gambling den where men 
and women, greedy-eyed and alert, were play- 
ing cards. 

But this is the seamy side of Chinatown. 
There are better and more wholesome places. 
Many of the merchants are rich and quite 
advanced in their ideas, though, as a rule, 
they are opposed to new inventions and new 
things. . But in this country they cannot quite 
stand still. Since the use of the telephone has 
been so general, they have been obliged to 
adopt it; and, to use it effectively, they must 
talk through it in their own language. The 
Chinese girl has shown great adaptability with 
it, and can use it rapidly and well; and for that 
reason many are employed. And so slowly they 
are elevating women to be useful, and not 
mere slaves as they were formerly. » 

Their joss-houses where they worship 
heathen gods are, some of them, very beau- 
tiful. The one dedicated to the god of war, 
‘‘ Kuan-kuny,’’ is among the finest. On enter- 
ing the temple, you see the inscription, ‘‘ Purify 
thyself by fasting and self-denial.’? The walls 
are hung with spears and battle-axes, and 
brass dragons and images of gods are every 
where surrounded with urns and vases; and 
in the midst of fragrant burning incense 
stands the image before whom every heathen 
knee bows, — Kuan-kuny, the bravest god of 
far Cathay. ; 

And so it seems quite unnecessary to cross 
the ocean to visit China; for in the midst of an 
American city we have a miniature China with 
all its mysterious symbols, its grotesque mim- 
iery of acting, its splendid ingenuity, its vices, 
and its growing emancipation. : 
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A SONG OF WINTER. 


Srv@ a song of rapture, 
Gayly everywhere! 

Four-and-twenty thousand 
Snowflakes in the air. 


Sing a song of sleigh-bells 
Ringing loud and clear, 

While the roguish urchins 
Follow in the rear! 


Sing a song of sledding,— 
Now the sport’s begun! 
Four-and-twenty snow-birds 

Looking at the fun! 


Sing a song of'sunshine, 
For the storm is o’er; 
Gay old earth is laughing 

At the marble floor. 
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LALA LITTLE. 
A True Story. 


BY K. G@. WELLS. 


ALA LITTLE was’ the name of a —— 
who, years ago, went on a visit to Boston. 
Lala Little’s mother was Nannie Root’s 
most special friend. Noone had ever seen her, 
though Nannie had known her since she was 
five years old; and now she was eight. But 
this was how it all happened. Nannie had to 
do a great many things she disliked, and also 
had weak eyes, and often had to stay in a dark 
room by herself. So she got into the habit of 
day-dreaming, till once she heard some one, 
whom afterward she called Lala (why she did 
not know), tell her that, if she would go into a 
corner of the room, she, Lala, would make her 
have a better time than any. other girl friend 
could. 

So Nannie went, and Lala talked to her, and 
told her to put a screen across the corner, then 
they could play tea party and doll without 
being seen. After that, every day, nurse heard 
her talking to some one. Sometimes it was 
Nannie’s voice, and then again it sounded like 
somebody’s else. 

Medicine chest and Queen Victoria were the 
favorite games. Medicine chest was when 
Nannie was sick, and Lala gave her molasses 
and sulphur. It was really mustard and water. 
Queen Victoria was when Nannie became 
queen, and told Prince Albert she loved him; 
for he, not being a king, could not speak first. 
She told Lala all about it, and how she wore a 
wreath of paper roses, and how Prince Albert 
said she was so lovely she ought to write a 
book, and how he kissed her hand. 

It was allso very real and satisfactory to Nan- 
nie that it made her silent when she was with 
the other girls, who called her ‘‘ stuck-up,”’ as 
she would not tell them what she played; and 
yet they saw she had a good time. If any one 
asked her where Lala wads, Nannie answered 
she had just left or was out of town or sick at 
home. Then, days when Nannie’s eyes were 
strong, she wrote out her ‘“‘ thinks,’ and locked 
them up in her desk; for no one seemed to 
understand her. : 

But one day alady, Miss Maria, came to stay 
with the family, who understood right off all 
about Lala, so that Nannie forgot to put up the 
screen when she was playing with Lala, and 
Miss Maria was in the nursery. In this way 
the lady learnt that Lala was a beautiful, 
grown-up girl, who liked to play with Nannie, 
hear her secrets, read her stories, and tell her 
what she had better do. 


-up the screen. 


By and by Nannie went to a real school; and 
the aunt who had the care of her —for her 
mother had died—thought it was time she 
should give up believing in Lala, as it made 
her dreamy and ‘‘ poky.’’. Then Lala began to 
go into the country for her health, at first only 
for a few days, until at last her lover came 
home and said she must live with him, but 
that, if ever they had a little girl, she should 
visit Nannie. That night Nannie cried herself 
to sleep, and woke and cried again, for she 
thought her heart was broken. 

Her aunt told her that really truly people 
wrote to each other, to persuade her that there 
wasno Lala. Then Nannie began to get letters 
from Lala and to stay behind the screen just 
as she used to do, till one day she played she 
had a very particular letter from Lala, saying 
her little girl was going to visit her, Nannie. 
So the aunt was determined to put a stop to 
such correspondence, and said she would burn 
Whereupon the child stamped 
her foot, saying, ‘‘ You can’t burn up my Lala, 
any way’’; and then she walked straight up to 
her aunt and slapped her in the face, who was 
so astonished that she never said a word and 
never burnt the screen. 

For all that, a year after Lala’s child, Lala 
Little, did-come; for the door-bell rang vio- 
lently, and a big box was left for Nannie, and, 
when it was opened and she saw a doll tagged 
“TL. L.,”’ she screamed with delight. ‘‘It is 
Lala’s child. Lala could not come herself, but 
she sent her little girl.’ And no common- 
sense explanation that it came from the lady 
who had visited them seemed to make Nannie 
think differently. Of course, she really knew 
otherwise; but Lala was so real to her that she 
enjoyed believing in what she played and im- 
agined, So she let the family say Miss Maria 
sent the wardrobe, while she had the comfort 
of fancying that it came from her never seen 
but aways beloved Lala, who alone, knew 
just what she wanted; for the doll had a 
wardrobe. 

The clothes in it were made as nicely as for 
a real little girl, and marked Lala Little, as 
she was Lala’s child. There were clothes for 
warm and for cold weather, and directions 
telling what kind of garments to wear together, 
—that Lala Little should not wear her sun- 
bonnet with her woollen coat, nor her best hat 
with a cheap shirt-waist. 

In the drawers there were handkerchiefs, 
stockings, collars, and the like. There were 
also cleats on which to hang the dresses, and 
a snug little place for the shoes and rubbers, 
and a wee writing-desk, with the initials ‘‘ L. 
L.’; a hat-box; a silk work-basket, with little 
spools of thread made out of bone buttons and 
bits of stick; a carpet-bag, with comb, sponge- 
bag, soap, towel, and a night-dress; 4 medicine 
chest, with castor oil and headache pills; and 
a tiny printed magazine, about 3x2, with 
original printed stories for L. L. There was, 
too, a nonsense book about the wardrobe, just 
like the rhymes about the house that Jack 
built; and these were its last lines: 


«This is the Maiden full of glee, who laughs at the 
Medicine Chest that matches the Carpet-bag at the side 
of the Work-box, near by the Desk, on the Shelf above 
the Drawers, that hold the Things that lie in the Ward- 
robe that Lala built.” 


Nannie soon knew the lines by heart, and 
then, she took off Lala Little’s travelling dress, 
and tried on each of her suits to see which she 
liked best; and all the girls in her class came 
to find out what had happened. After they 
had gone, Nannie put up the screen, and spent 


‘had drawn to a close. 


all her spare time behind it, with Lala Little, 
talking, writing, sighing, and looking a little 
sadder each day. Her aunt let her alone, 
because she did not know what to do, only she 
sent her on a great many errands. 

A whole month went in this manner; and 
then, one Saturday holiday, Nannie put every- 
thing back in the wardrobe, just as it was 
when she first opened it, only this time she 
placed Lala Little inside of the wardrobe, and 
never unlocked it again until she was a big 
woman, and had children of her own. 

She no longer played behind the screen, but 
Lala always remained her intimate. friend. 
She went to walk with her, and studied with 
her, and believed in her as she never did in 
any other girl; and yet no one but herself even 
knew her. 

When Nannie had finished going to school, 
and was busy all day long helping everybody 
to be happy, she saw again the lady who had 
sent her the wardrobe. ‘‘ What has become of 
it ?”’? she was asked. 

Nannie hesitated. Then in cunning, shy 
fashion, just as if she were again a little girl 
behind the screen, she repeated the lines about 
the wardrobe, adding after its last words, as 
the thought came to her, ‘‘that is on the Top 
Shelf in the Closet, in the House that my 
Father owns.”’ 

‘‘ And where is Lala ?”’ inquired the lady. 

‘‘Oh,’’ answered Nannie, as eagerly as of 
old, ‘‘she is just as real as ever she was. She 
is my own other self, the best part of me! I 
couldn’t get on without her.”’ 

And both the lady and the young girl under- 
stood each other, and Lala, too. 


“ONWARD, CHRISTIAN SOLDIERS.” 
The Story of the Hymn. 


HIS soldier-hymn was written in Eng- 
land just at the time when in our own 
country the sad strife of the Civil War 

And it is not unlikely 
that the new soldier-spirit left in the hearts of 
young and old Americans by the four years of 
the Civil War has had something to do with 
the marked popularity gained by this and other 
military hymns. 

The Rev. Sabine Baring-Gould wrote the 
hymn while curate of a Yorkshire parish, and 
in a recent interview he has given an account 
of its origin. ‘‘It was written,’ he says, ‘‘in 
a very simple fashion, without a thought of 
publication. Whitmonday is a great day for 
school festivals in Yorkshire, and one Whit- 
monday it was arranged that our school should 
join its forces with that of a neighboring vil- 
lage. I wanted the children to sing when 
marching from one village to the other, but 
couldn’t think of anything quite suitable. So I 
sat up at night, resolved to write something 
myself. ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers,’ was the 
result, It was written in great haste, and Iam 
afraid some of the rhymes are faulty. Cer- 
tainly, nothing has surprised me more than its 
great popularity.” 

‘¢Onward, Christian Soldiers,” was written 
in 1865. That same year it was printed in a 
periodical, the Church Times. But what se- 
cured the general use of the hymn was the 
appearance in 1871 of the stirring tune com- 
posed for it by Arthur S, Sullivan, to which it 
has been wedded ever since. Mr. Baring- 
Gould has written many carols and quite a 
number of hymns, all of which have fresh and 
striking qualities. Next to ‘‘ Onward, Christian 
Soldiers’? comes ‘t Now the Day is over.”’ 
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THE LEADERS OF OUR FAITH. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. ° 
IV. Edward Everett Hale. 


How musical the name of our dear friend, 
Now known from river to the world’s wide 
span; 
Reformer, preacher, lover true of man; 
Who would our rights in face of death defend; 
Who doth grand hopings to our spirits lend, 
And give in speech and deed what teacher 
can 
To open out love’s better way, and plan 
How sin’s dominion soon may have its end! 
Our days are beautiful, because his life 
Works well with all the heroes of our love,— 
The poets, teachers, helpers of God’s day; 
And he has been brave captain in the strife, 
‘ And made our souls the worth of manhood 
prove, 
And ’mid the shadows pointed out the way! 


And now on Nebo’s height of eighty years 
Our prophet with his onward vision stands, 
And sees before the splendid shining lands 
Inviting us, in spite of doubts and fears; 
He says, ‘‘Go on!’’—and all the dream en- 
dears; 
He waves for us o’er staying seas, the wands 
Of faith and hope and love, and then de- 
mands 
We forward march, while he the banner bears! 
How brave is life with wisdom so profound, 
So full of youth and inspiration burning 
bright, 
Tt doth Homeric song of courage sing; 
Far off the angel’s golden trumpets sound, 
But near we sense our fellow-men, the might 
Of love our daily duties sweetly bring! 


HEN Lincoln was a boy, he had five 
books. These were the Bible, ‘ Pil- 
grim’s Progress,’’ ‘‘ Alsop’s Fables,”’ 

a history of the United States, and Weems’s 
Life of Washington. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
STRANGE VISITORS. 


BY MRS. ADELAIDE D. WELLMAN. 


OME queer callers I have at my home far 
out in the Pacific Ocean. They are the 
brown-skinned, natives of the island on 

which I live. 

They generally sit on the floor. Some occa- 
sionally try sitting in chairs, but they soon tire 
of the unusual position. Besides, they seem 
afraid that the chairs may give way and let 
them fall. 

They do not bid me ‘‘ good-afternoon ”? when 
they come. Instead, they say they hope I 
will live. On going away they say the same. 
Before starting to leaye they always tell me to 
stay where Iam. Then, in order that they 
shall think me polite, I must tell them to go. 
That does not seem very polite, does it? 

If I pass in front of any one here, I need not 
ask to be excused; for they would not know 
what I meant, and they do not think it rude to 
go before a person. 

When I give them anything, they cannot 
thank me; for they have no words of thanks in 
their language. Nor can they, in making a 
request, say, ‘‘ Please.”’ 

You would think these people extremely 
rude at table, because they eat very noisily; but 
they regard that as the proper manner of eat- 
ing. In fact, they are very careful to be polite 
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according to their ideas of politeness. Me- 
thinks these half-civilized South Sea Islanders 
are more particular about such matters than 
are some people who are supposed to be quite 
civilized. 

My island visitors ask many questions about 
the country from which I came. They are 


amazed that I say I do not know all the people 


who live in America. They cannot realize 
how large this continent is; for they have never 
seen any land but their small island, which a 
man could walk all around in one day. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WE are a little in advance of the exact date 
of Washington’s Birthday, but notice must be 
taken now or not at all. The next very 
Other Sunday will be too late. 

Why not make the 22d a commemoration 
day in the Sunday School? Some good hints 
as to how to do it can be found on the second 
page. We invite our readers to give heed to 
the articles on the first and second pages; they 
provide quite different, but equally interest- 
ing, facts and thoughts concerning the great 
patriot and statesman. 

Washington and Lincoln,— how different, 
yet how much alike! February is the favored 
month for both, and holds their birthday 
honors. Different in birth, training, and con- 
ditions; alike in devotion to country, nobility 
of character, and breadth of view. February 
12 and February 22 will evermore be great, 
growing centres of inspiration. 

We have made mention of Miss Shepley, the 
faithful Sunday-School scholar in England, 
Here is an interesting letter about her: — 


Montreat, QuE., Jan. 24, 1903. 
Dear Editor,—1I am a member of the Unitarian 


‘Sunday, School in Montreal, and a regular reader of 


Every Other Sunday, as I suppose every one of our 
Montreal Unitarians must be, for each scholar in the 
Sunday School is supplied with a copy; and, as it is so 
entertaining and instructive a paper, I cannot think it 
is laid aside without reading. I saw in your issue of 
January 18 a notice in the ‘‘ Editor's Chair” of an 
extract from an English newspaper referring to the 
Unitarian Sunday School in Stalybridge (the name of 
this school is ‘‘ Hob Hill’’). It is for this reference I 
wish to thank you, as there are four others besides my- 
self that are now attending the school of the Church of 
the Messiah, Montreal, that twenty years ago were 
fellow-pupils with Miss Mary Jane Shepley, who was so 
highly honored by her school fellows, and of which 
honor we feel she was so worthy; and we also feel quite 
proud of belonging toa Sunday School that could show 
such an exarnple of faithful devotion to service and 
particularly to Unitarian school work. 

You asked if we could match this in America? I am 
afraid we could not, as Sunday-School work is not so 
serious a pArt of life here as it is in most parts cf Eng- 
land. In the Hob Hill School we used to assemble at 
9.30 a.m. and closed at 12 m., reassembling at 2 p.m. 
and closing for the day at 3.30 or 4 P.M., according to 
weather conditions. : 

Now, this is very much different to spending one hour 
in Sunday School, as seems to be the general practice 
here. As to the examinations, the children do not 
have the same opportunities for learning that our chil- 
dren enjoy here; so the Sunday Sunday steps in, in a 
practical way, and teaches them subjects, other than 
Bible study, that may help them in the battle of life. 
I am sure that the true spirit does exist in all Uni- 
tarians, and I thank you for bringing this instance 
before us as a bright example of what is being accom- 
plished, and as a stimulus for us to be true and faithful 
to the Sunday Schools with which we may be con- 
nected. 

With best wishes for Every Other Sunday, I re- 
main Yours truly, 


_ July and August. 
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LETTER-BOX. 


ENIGMA XIV. 


I am composed of 20 letters. 
My 19, 2, 11, is to hinder. 
My 13, 10, 15, 18, 17, is a Roman date. 
My 1, 9, 6, 7, is a planet. 
e My 3, 12, 20, is a narrow beam of light. 
My 4, 16, 8, 18, is an adjective. 
My 14, 12, 5, 18, is a kind of fruit. 
My whole is two battles in English history. 
Henry A. JENKS. 


ADDED LETTERS. 


TAKE a word meaning in this place. Add six letters 
and get an inheritance. Add two letters and get an - 
error in doctrines. Add three letters and get an 
unbeliever. : 

To a masculine pronoun add two letters and get a 
great warrior. To the same pronoun add one letter 
and get a fowl. Add two letters and get a medicinal 
plant. Add four letters and get in this place. Add 
four other letters and get a forerunner. Add two letters 
and get a collection of beasts. Add one letter and get — 
to chop. Add three letters and get a large bird. 
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BIBLICAL CHARADES. 
NAMESAKES. 


THE name of an early Edomite king 
Of whom we know scarce anything; 


A king who is famed in story and song, 
Tall and goodly and swift and strong; 


The Jewish name of a preacher of fame,— 
All these three men wore the very same name. 


Selected. 


CHARADE. 


You’RE sure to find my first 
Within the dictionary: 
Some day we must account for them, 
So we had best be wary. 


‘My /ast good habits often makes,— 

A name all womankind revere,— — 
And many masculines as well 

Have found my éast exceeding dear. 


You'll guess with ease my whole’s identity : 
To moralize was his propensity. — 


CONUNDRUM XVI. 


Wuy is it dangerous to have a clock upstairs ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. X. 


Eniema XI. 
EnicmMa XII. 


Theodore Roosevelt. 
Alfred Tennyson. 
BisiicaL Puzz_e. Elijah (1 Kings xviii. 4446). 
AutHors. 1. Harte. 2. Hawthorne. 3. Field. 
4, Caine. 5. Howells. 6. Black. 7. Hardy. 8. Hope. 


9. Twain: 10. Nye. 11. Fenn. 12. Haggard. 18. 
Barr. 14. Ward. 15. Trollope. 16. Riley. 
ConunpRuUM XII. Columbus. 


ConunDRUM XIII. The date. 
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